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ECONOMIC ACCESS AND NEUTRALIZATION OF 
WATERWAYS * 

J. RUSSELL SMITH 
Professor of Industry, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 

NATIONS are perishing for the want of geographic 
imagination — imagination wide enough to compre- 
hend and act upon the fact that we live in a world 
as well as in a country. Economic access and neutralization 
of waterways is a half-idea. The whole idea is a league to 
enforce peace. 

From Adam Smith's day the fabric of economic theory has 
been the division of labor. It has revolutionized industry; 
it has revolutionized trade; it has revolutionized war. It is 
the application of division of labor to war that has made it so 
terrible. This same division of labor, by increasing our goods, 
has helped to a manifold increase in the numbers of men in the 
western world, and it holds the possibility of again multiplying 
our number and our comfort many fold. This has come about 
through the regional division of labor and ocean trade, giving 
the men of one place access to the resources of all the world. 

We have spent a century building up a world trade and a 
world interdependence, until finally it has got to the point 
where not only our comfort, but actually our physical life de- 
pends upon continued access to the sea and lands oversea- 
Witness Belgium where with access to the sea cut off the 
population is saved from starvation only by the charity of gov- 
ernments and individuals working through the highly organ- 
ized Commission for Relief in Belgium, depending upon the 
future for its pay. The fate of Belgium would come even more 
quickly to New England under the plan of conquest laid down 
by the German general staff, which is to cut America into two 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 31, 1917. 
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parts along the natural defense lines made by the Potomac, the 
Susquehanna, the Hudson, and Lakes George and Champlain. 

Grant continued trade, as of 191 3, and the population of our 
western world can yet increase several times over. But it all 
depends on access to the sea and sea trade. This means that 
access to the sea and peaceful trade is the greatest thing in the 
world, for upon analysis the object of everything is a chance to 
live, a chance to live a more abundant life. If one life is 
precious, ten lives are more so, ten million much more so, and 
one hundred million yet ten times more so. This possibility 
of more numerous lives and the more abundant life has 
come to us through modern science with trade and economic 
access to a temporarily neutralized sea. It must be perman- 
ently accessible and permanently neutral. Block a people off 
from the sea, and they perish. Two generations hence, with 
increased numbers, they would perish yet more quickly. 
Therefore the preservation of the life of peoples and the utili- 
zation of this earth as the home of man depends upon the un- 
interrupted flow of goods across the sea, the world highway 
which connects the many parts of the world and makes it one. 
A people should have no more question about their access to 
the sea than a New York store has about access to the street. 
And any particular nation should have no more control of 
the sea than the store has of the street, namely, the power to 
go and come freely and to treat all others properly and equally. 

How shall this economic access be guaranteed? How shall 
the waterways remain open and neutral? There is but one 
answer. It must be done by government, and governments 
act through force. We have been depending upon a flimsy 
thing called international law, which upon a real testing proves 
to be but a pious wish like the Golden Rule, upon which no 
people depends, but seeks its guarantee rather in statute, in 
government, in organization, all resting eventually upon force 
— the force of the policeman, which merges by indistinguish- 
able grades into the force of armies. 

The disillusionment of the world in the discovery that inter- 
national law was but a scrap of paper, accompanied by the in- 
dubitable proof that we had to have access to the sea or starve, 
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has brought into the foreground of present politics that which, 
three years ago, was a distant dream, namely, the demand for 
world government, some world authority capable of making 
laws that nations must obey. We have suddenly discovered 
that this world, unified by a world's trade, upon which the very 
life of some peoples and the comfort and independence of all 
depend, must have a ruler, and the question now is, shall the 
ruling power be a nation acting with the irresponsible power 
of a despot, or shall the rule be exercised in the better way — 
by agreement of all, acting through some kind of international 
government or super-state? This much-desired step is, after 
all, but a natural next step in a world where government is 
one of the universal habits. 

Government has been gaining ground of late. Witness the 
United States. In 1 789 thirteen independent nations became 
one nation, and peace has prevailed save during the period of 
the Civil War from 1861 to 1865, when certain parties tried 
to break up the league by appealing to armies rather than to 
votes. Italy, which was recently a group of independent king- 
doms, has become one kingdom. Germany, which was a group 
of states of various sizes and kinds, has become one empire, a 
belated follower of France and of the United Kingdom in the 
process of unification. We need but one more step in the 
unification, and seven or eight powers can keep the peace in 
the world as easily as the United States keeps the peace among 
the forty-eight states of this country. 

Despite this progress of government, and this hope of peace, 
we must not forget that anarchy, tempered by the proverbially 
short-lived and impotent gentlemen's agreements, is yet the 
present basis of international relationships. We hope to ban- 
ish it by the threat or use of irresistible yet just force exercised 
as the result of deliberation. 

We must not deceive ourselves by thinking that such a plan 
of peace-keeping can work by being limited merely to the neu- 
tralization of the sea. That might be satisfactory for the 
United States, for Japan, for England — countries that sit se- 
curely in the midst of the seas — but what of France or Holland, 
Germany or Austria, countries that can be menaced alike from 
land and sea? 
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War is now the struggle of whole peoples, not the combat 
of champions. The line between the civil and the military is 
in an economic sense impossible to draw. Even a child can 
make munitions of war, and a contract Chinese laborer might 
be of more aid than the most characteristic of nationals. The 
giving to a nation such as Germany free commercial access to 
the sea might mean that she is strengthened for land operations 
in which all the cruelties of encroachment, of tyranny, of con- 
quest and of subjugation may be practised. Therefore the 
neutralization of the sea has a qualitative aspect. It is open to 
those who obey international law; otherwise they must be 
imprisoned at home within their own boundaries. Access to 
the sea must at certain times and under certain conditions be 
denied to certain countries whose actions on the sea itself might 
be absolutely harmless. If, for example, we grant that 
the attack upon Belgium was a violation of world good 
manners, that the attack upon Serbia was another, the guaran- 
tors of the neutral sea must deny the offending countries access 
to the world sea until they have been brought to terms, which 
is therefore a land and a sea operation, an application of 
world government to the culprit through the full-fledged and 
perhaps cyclopean military operations of a league to enforce 
peace. Such operations, enforcing such a concept, bear sur- 
prising resemblance to the present situation in which almost 
the entire world is trying to defend itself and also France 
and Belgium against what seems to the rest of the world an 
unwarranted attack closely analogous to the depredations which 
strong and conscienceless animals have for ages been making 
against weaker and relatively defenseless animals. 

The sea, therefore, cannot be considered by itself. Economic 
access to the sea and the neutralization of the sea are parts of 
the concept of world government which must include both 
land and sea if the nations of the world are ever to come to the 
point where they can settle down in peace and feel as free from 
attack by one another as do the present states of the American 
Union. This is an ideal for which men of intelligence must 
work by the propagation of ideas, and which they must later 
firmly and continuously uphold by a league of peace armed and 
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ready to fight to the point of holding in awe those who menace 
its peace. That plan is identical with the method followed 
within every American state and every civilized nation — but 
the units here are individuals and non-military corporations, 
while the league to enforce peace must deal with the much 
more truculent unit, the nation or even alliances of nations. 

It is a peculiar fact that such a league of peace will be 
peaceful just as long as its members are resolutely warlike, and 
not divided into nearly equal camps. The nation which is 
sure it has to fight the rest of the world will keep the peace. 
Hence the importance of public opinion. If some strong nation 
is uncertain as to world opinion, it might be willing to under- 
take a war for its own ends. Granting that Germany started 
this war (as most of us believe she did) it is reasonably safe 
to assert that she thought she was dealing with a chaotic dis- 
united world that she could conquer piece by piece. It is 
scarcely to be supposed that the German administration would 
have precipitated or permitted war had it been able to fore- 
see the world aligned against it as at the present moment 
Therefore the object of American public policy at this time 
should be to bring the world to such a condition that any nation 
starting a war unauthorized by the group would find itself the 
enemy of a world even more hostile than that in which Ger- 
many at present finds herself. The alternative of the past — 
anarchy and right of conquest armed by modern science and 
industry — is so dreadful that it should drive a thinking people 
into such concerted action. 

Granted such a guaranteed peace, the human race can pro- 
ceed to develop industries and society along the lines dictated 
by natural factors, especially climate. History and scientific 
investigation seem to agree that this line of natural develop- 
ment should be the clustering of urban and semi-urban manu- 
facturing populations in great numbers in regions of good 
commercial access and wholesome and stimulating climate such 
as western Europe, the eastern United States, and the shores of 
the north Pacific. From the centers of population there will 
be a huge trade with regions less favored by location, resources 
or climate, but able under conditions of order to produce vast 
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quantities of food and raw material to exchange with the re- 
gions of concentrated manufacturing population. It is to the 
economic and perhaps to the social advantage of the race to 
make more regions like Massachusetts or Connecticut, which 
cannot feed themselves one month in the year. But this fact of 
dependence shows how vital to human affairs is the establish- 
ment of order in the world and of access to the world high- 
way — the sea. 

As to order, the examples of Haiti and San Domingo are 
most opportune. By the Monroe Doctrine they have been 
protected from foreign conquest. By the interventions of the 
United States forces, they have been protected from some of 
the extremes of internal disorder — private conquest from with- 
in. The so-called republics of Haiti and San Domingo have 
been through a course of treatment that is strikingly analogous 
to that of a delinquent family in any well-ordered municipality. 
They are excellent exhibits for the world organizer. The 
example of Haiti needs but to be extended to another hemi- 
sphere, made somewhat more judicial, and the small nation is 
protected from both conquest and chaos. 

The adoption and enforcement of such a policy, with the 
removal of the right of national conquest, would make easy 
and natural its corollary, namely, free access to the sea for the 
landlocked peoples. Here again we need only to spread to all 
the world practices already working to complete satisfaction 
in America. With the lust of world dominion under control, 
and free commercial access to the sea guaranteed, Germany has 
no more need of Holland and Belgium than Canada has of 
New England in January when her trade goes out through 
Boston and Portland, or than the United States has of Ontario 
and Quebec in June when our trade goes so freely down the 
St. Lawrence. 

Just as the street or the country highway is open to all in- 
dividuals in a modern community, so must the sea be open to 
all nations, the members of the world community. Just as 
the individual has the right by condemnation to buy an outlet 
to the policed and protected public road, so must the land- 
locked nation have the right to untaxed outlet to this all-im- 
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portant sea. The security of the outlets to the sea for Switzer- 
land and Serbia, for Russia and Canada, whether railroads, 
canals, or Dardanelles, should be as much the military concern 
of all nations as is the personal safety of the chairman of a 
meeting the concern of his audience if he should be physically 
attacked by one or more individuals. 

The extension of government until it is as wide-reaching as 
trade is the great task that economic development has imposed 
on human intelligence at this time. Intelligence must mobilize 
itself. 
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